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CORRESPONDENC^E 


Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month  6th,  1837. 
Dr.  Isaac  Parrish ; 

Dear  Friend — It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  which  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  words  adequately  to  express,  that  we  perform  the  duty  assigned  us, 
of  presenting  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,"  &c.,  expressive  of  its  approbation  of  the  Memoir  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  our  dear,  departed  friends,  Thomas  Shipley  and 
Edwin  P.  Atlee,  prepared  and  read  before  the  Society.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  large  and  respectable  audience 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  enjoyed,  has  prompted  the  request  contained 
in  the  resolution.  To  such  a  requisition,  no  additional  weight  can  be 
attached;  we  will  simply  express  our  hopes  that  it  may  be  complied 
with. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  personal  regard, 
We  are  thy  friends, 


EDWARD   NEEDLES,-)        Committee 
CHAS.  C.  JACKSON',      f  of 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,    J    Arrangement 


At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,"  &c.,  held  Eleventh  month  2d,  1837,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Parrish,  for  the  excellent  and  appropriate  Memoir  of  ThoMAS  Shipley 
and  Dr.  E.  P.  Atlee,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangement. 

{From  the  Minutes.) 

JOSHUA  RHOADS,  Sccretanj. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month,  8th,  1837. 

Dear  Friends — Your  very  kind  letter,  enclosing  a  resolution  of  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  &c., 
in  regard  to  the  Memoir  read  by  me,  on  the  evening  of  the  inst.,  was 
received. 

Although  fully  conscious  that  the  merit  of  the  production,  both  as  it 
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relates  to  style  and  matter,  is  far  below  the  estimate  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  place  upon  it,  yet  I  cannot  decline  a  request  prompted 
by  the  kindness  and  good  feelings  of  my  friends,  and  I  therefore  cheer- 
fully comply. 

1  am  the  more  willing  to  adopt  this  course,  from  the  consideration 
that  even  an  itnperfecl  outline  of  the  characters  of  those  who  have  been 
distinoruished  for  their  humane  labors  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  race, 
may  be  useful  in  stimulating  others  to  pursue  the  same  path  of  virtue 
and  benevolence. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  friend, 

ISAAC  PAKRISII. 

To  Ed-ward  j\''eedles,  Charles  C.  Jackson,  Caleb  Clothier, 

Committee  of  Arraiigenu'nt. 


MIIiMI®IIIBSo 
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We  have  not  convened,  my  friends  and  fellow  members,  to 
eulogize  the  characters  of  men  who  have  been  rendered  illus- 
trious in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  multitude  for  deeds  of  valor, 
or  for  those  high  achievements  which  a  corrupt  public  sentiment 
has  attached  to  the  idea  of  human  greatness.  We  are  not  about 
to  pass  in  review  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  in  which  the  fierce 
passions  of  our  nature  have  been  let  loose,  spreading  devastation 
in  their  course.  Nor  is  it  our  design  to  trace  the  history  of  men 
whose  bosoms  have  swelled  with  ambitious  aspirations,  and 
whose  lives  exhibited  a  continued  struggle  with  contending  pas- 
sions and  interests  to  reach  the  goal  of  political  preferment,  or 
worldly  honors. 

Ours  is  the  more  profitable  task  of  recording  the  virtues  of  pri- 
vate and  unostentatious  citizens,  whose  lives  were  devoted  to 
deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  whose  hearts  were  en- 
larged by  the  pure  principles  of  that  religion  which  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

Although  the  history  of  such  men  may  be  less  fruitful  in  bold 
adventure  and  stirring  incidents,  than  that  of  those  who  hold  an 
exalted  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  their  characters  are, 
at  least,  not  defaced  by  the  vices  and  inconsistencies  which  are 
so  often  associated  with  popular  greatness.  If  to  be  "  good  is 
to  be  great,"  if  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  which  is  regulated  by 
the  Divine  principle,  and  to  prefer  the  path  of  manifested  duty  to 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  world,  be  noble,  then  were 
those  whose  lamented  death  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
meeting,  entitled  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  great  and  good. 

We  have  convened  to  mingle  with   these  departed  friends    in 
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spirit,  to  recount  those  humane  and  virtuous  actions  which 
entitled  them  to  our  :tdniiration  and  regard  when  living,  and 
which  now  j)rompt  us  to  oiler  liiis  public  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  their  memories. 

in  connection  with  the  event  which  has  brought  us  together, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  bestow  a  passing  remark  upon  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  have  marked  the  recent  history  of  the 
institution  before  whom  I  appear. 

Tndy  the  hand  of  death  has  been  busy  in  our  ranks.  It  is 
but  a  little  while  since  the  venerable  William  Kawle,  who  for 
a  long  period  was  President  of  this  Society,  and  wlio  displayed 
an  ardent  and  unwavering  interest  in  its  objects,  closed  a  life 
adorned  by  a  rare  combination  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
cellencies, and  marked  by  deeds  of  practical  benevolence.  But 
a  few  months  after  him.  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  first  Vice  President, 
was  called  from  the  stage  of  action,  at  an  advanced  age.  He,  too, 
was  a  faithful  and  consistent  friend  of  human  rights,  and  evinced 
his  attachment  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  by  a  bequest  to  its 
funds,  while  he  reared  a  monument  to  liis  Christian  philan- 
thropy, in  another  branch  of  benevolence,  whicli  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  succeeding  generations. 

Scarcely  had  the  place  of  William  Rawle  been  filled,  by  the 
election  of  Thomas  Shipley,  to  the  station  of  President,  when  he, 
loo,  bowed  before  the  fell  destroyer,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
extensive  usefulness.  In  a  few  months,  the  mournful  list  re- 
ceived another  accession  in  the  demise  of  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Atlee, 
who  fell  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  while  he  was  devoting 
his  best  energies  to  the  support  of  the  principles  which  had 
been  so  efiiciently  espoused  by  his  predecessors. 

At  the  death  of  Thomas  Shipley,  Dr.  Atlee  was  appointed  by 
the  Society  to  prepare  on  its  behalf  a  testimonial  of  their  sense  of 
the  labors  and  Christian  virtues  of  their  President — a  duty 
which  he  cheerfully  assumed.  But  alas  !  before  his  eloquent 
pen  could  perform  its  office,  and  the  generous  effusions  of  liis 
soul  could  be  poured  out  at  the  shrine  of  friendship,  in  "thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  he,  too,  was  numbered 
amongst  the  silent  dead  !  Under  these  circumstances,  who  can 
avoid  participating  in  the  solemn  interest  of  the  present  occasion? 
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and  who  can  feel  it  more  deeply  than  him  to  whom  has  been 
committed  the  task  so  recently  allotted  to  a  worthy  and  lamented 
friend? 

Thomas  Shipley  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth 
mo.,  1784  :  he  was  the  youngest  of  five  children  of  William  and 
Margaret  Shipley. 

Soon  after  his  birth,  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  thus  early  de- 
prived of  the  fostering  care  of  a  pious  and  concerned  parent,  whose 
counsels  are  generally  so  important  in  forming  the  youthful  mind, 
and  in  giving  a  direction  to  future  life. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  was  re- 
moved, and  Thomas  was  left  an  orphan  before  he  had  attained 
his  sixth  year.  After  this  afflicting  event,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Isaac  Bartram,  w4io  had  married  his  eldest  sister. 
Here  he  remained  for  several  years,  acquiring  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  educatoin,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  sent  to  Westtown 
school:  after  remaining  there  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  met 
with  an  accident,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return 
home  ;  and  the  eflects  of  which  prevented  him  from  proceeding 
with  his  education.  He  fell  from  the  top  of  a  high  flight  of  steps 
to  the  ground,  and  received  an  injury  of  the  head,  followed  by 
convulsions,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  efTort  of  mind  or  body. 

He  was,  during  childhood,  remarkably  fond  of  reading,  and 
was  distinguished  among  his  friends  and  associates  for  uncom- 
mon perseverance  in  accomplishing  any  thing  he  undertook — a 
trait  which  peculiarly  marked  him  through  life ;  his  disposition 
is  said  to  have  been  unusually  amiable  and  docile,  so  as  to  endear 
him  very  strongly  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

After  his  removal  from  Westtown,  he  was  again  taken  into 
the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  remained  under  the  care  of 
his  sister,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  until  he  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  the  hardware  business.  While  here, 
he  was  entirely  relieved  of  the  affliction  caused  by  the  fall,  and 
was  restored  to  sound  health.  About  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
entered  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  business  he  had  selected. 

The  exact  time  at  which  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
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jecl  of  slavery  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
testimony  against  it  was  among  his  earliest  impressions  as  a 
member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  joined  the 
"Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
&c.,  in  1817,  and  the  ardent  interest  which  he  took  in  its  objects, 
was  evinced  on  many  occasions  within  the  recollection  of  those 
who  hear  me.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  its 
Board  of  Education,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  extending  the 
benelits  of  learning  to  colored  children  and  youth. 

The  career  of  Thomas  Shipley,  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  colored  community,  abounds  in  incidents  which 
have  rarely  occurred  in  the  life  of  any  individual.  Being  uni- 
versally regarded  as  their  adviser  and  protector,  he  was  constantly 
solicited  for  his  advice  on  questions  touching  their  happiness. 
This  led  him  to  investigate  the  laws  relating  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, in  all  their  extended  ramifications.  The  knowledge  he  thus 
acquired,  together  with  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness and  decisions  of  our  courts,  rendered  his  opinion  peculiarly 
serviceable  on  all  matters  alFecting  their  rights.  Never  did  a 
merchant  study  more  closely  the  varied  relations  of  business,  and 
their  influence  on  his  interests,  than  did  Thomas  Shipley  all 
those  questions  which  concerned  the  well  being  of  those  for 
whom  he  was  so  warmly  interested.  He  had  volunteered  his 
services  as  their  advocate,  and  they  could  not  have  been  more 
faithfully  served  had  they  poured  out  the  wealth  of  Cresus  at 
the  feet  of  the  most  learned  counsel. 

On  every  occasion  of  popular  commotion,  when  the  safety  of 
the  colored  people  was  threatened,  he  was  found  at  his  post, 
fearlessly  defending  their  rights,  and  exerting  his  infiuence  with 
those  in  authority  to  throw  around  them  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  disgraced  our  city  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  in  which  the  fury  of  a  mob  was  directed  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  colored  inhabitants,  he  acted 
with  an  energy  and  prudence  truly  noble.  The  mob  had  collected 
and  organized  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  were  march- 
ing througli  tlie  lower  part  of  the  city,  dealing  destruction  in  their 
course  ;  the  houses  of  respectable  and  worthy  colored  citizens 
were  broken  in  upon,  the  furniture  scattered  to   the   winds,  all 
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they  possessed  destroyed  or  plundered,  and  they  themselves  sub- 
jected to  the  most  brutal  and  savage  treatment.  Defenceless  in- 
fancy and  decrepid  age  were  alike  disregarded  in  the  general 
devastation  which  these  ruflians  had  decreed  should  attend  their 
course.  The  color  of  the  skin  was  the  mark  by  which  their 
vengeance  was  directed,  and  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  their  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  victims  were  alike  disregarded  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends.  Already  had  several  victims  fallen 
before  the  fury  of  the  ruthless  band.  Law  and  order  were  laid 
waste,  and  the  ofilcers  of  justice  looked  on,  some  perhaps  with 
dismay,  and  others  with  indifference,  while  the  rights  of  citizens 
were  prostrated,  and  their  peaceful  and  quiet  homes  invaded  by 
the  hand  of  violence.  At  such  a  time  the  voice  of  remonstrance 
or  entreaty,  would  have  been  useless,  and  had  the  avowed  friends 
of  the  colored  man,  interfered  in  any  public  manner,  the  effect 
would  probably  have  been  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
to  have  directed  the  violence  of  the  mob  upon  themselves. 

Under  these  perilous  circumstances,  Thomas  Shipley  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  an  effort  for  their  relief.  He  could  not  look 
on  and  see  those  for  whom  he  was  so  deeply  interested  threaten- 
ed almost  with  extermination,  without  an  effort  for  their  preser- 
vation, and  yet  he  was  aware  that  his  presence  amongst  the 
mob  might  subject  him  to  assassination,  without  adding  to 
the  security  of  the  objects  of  his  solicitude.  He,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  disguise  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognised, and  to  mingle  amongst  the  rioters  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  objects,  and  if  possible  to  convey  such  information  to  the 
proper  authorities  as  might  lead  to  the  arrest  of  those  most  active 
in  fomenting  disorder.  Accordingly  he  left  his  house  late  in  the 
evening,  attired  so  as  to  be  completely  disguised,  and  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  tumult.  By  this  time  much  mischief  had  been  done, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  add  fresh  fury  to  the  multitude,  and 
to  incite  them  to  new  deeds  of  blood,  but  some  act  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  their  victims,  who,  during  the  whole  period,  had 
conducted  themselves  with  a  forbearance  and  patience  highly 
creditable  to  them  as  good  citizens  and  upright  Christians. 
Such  an  occasion  was  about  to  occur,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
admirable  coolness  and  forethought  of  Thomas  Shipley. 
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A  number  of  colored  men  wlio  had  been  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  acts  of  the  mob,  and  who  had  relinquished  the  idea  of 
protection  from  the  civil  authorities,  determined  to  resort  to 
arms,  to  defend  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  further 
aggressions  of  their  persecutors.  They  accordingly  repaired  to 
Benezet  Hall,  one  of  their  public  buildings  in  South  Seventh 
street,  with  a  supply  of  fire  arms  and  ammunition,  determined 
to  fire  upon  the  assailants,  and  maintain  their  post  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  This  fact  became  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  mob, 
and  the  cry  was  raised  to  march  for  the  Hall,  and  make  the  at- 
tack. Thomas  Shipley  who  had  mingled  amongst  the  rioters, 
and  apparently  identified  himself  with  them,  was  now  perfectly 
aware  of  all  their  designs  ;  he  knew  their  numbers,  he  had  seen 
the  implements  of  destruction  which  they  were  brandishing 
about  them,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  confiicl 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results,  and  might 
be  the  beginning  of  hostilities  which  would  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  weaker  party,  or  at  least  in  a  dreadful  effusion 
of  human  blood.  Seeing  the  position  in  which  the  parties  were 
now  placed,  he  left  the  ranks  of  the  rioters,  and  ran  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  to  the  house  in  which  the  colored  people  were  collected, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  tlieir  enemy.  As  he  drew  near,  they 
were  about  coming  out  to  meet  their  assailants,  highly  excited  by 
continued  outrages,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves  or  die. 
At  this  unexpected  moment,  their  protector  drew  nigh  ;  he  raised 
his  voice  aloud,  and  addressed  the  multitude.  He  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  resort  to  physical  force,  as  being  calculated  to  in- 
crease their  difficulties,  and  to  land  them  in  general  distress,  and 
entreated  them  to  retire  from  the  Hall.  His  voice  was  imme- 
diately recognised;  the  effect  was  electric  ;  the  whole  throng 
knew  him  as  their  friend;  their  fierce  passions  were  calmed  by 
the  voice  of  reason  and  admonition.  They  could  not  disregard 
his  counsels — he  had  come  among  them,  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  in  tlie  midst  of  danger  and  trial,  to  raise  his  warning  voice 
against  a  course  of  measures  they  were  about  to  pursue.  They 
listened  to  his  remonstrances,  and  retreated  before  the  mob  had 
reached  the  building.  At  this  juncture  the  Mayor  and  his  offi- 
cers assembled  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  by  jirompt  and  energetic 
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action,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  mob,  and  through  the  infor- 
mation received  from  Thomas  Shipley,  the  ringleaders  and  those 
njost  disorderly  were  secured  and  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

The  part  which  friend  Sliipley  acted  in  the  trying  scenes 
so  often  presented  in  our  Courts,  (arising  out  of  our  connexion 
with  the  system  of  Southern  slavery,)  has  invested  his  cha- 
racter with  a  remarkable  degree  of  interest,  and  has  caused 
his  name  to  be  respected  by  the  philanthropic  and  good  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  our  country.  It  is  probable  that  his  con- 
nexion with  tlie  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  was  the  means 
of  enlisting  his  talents  and  exertions  in  this  important  service. 
It  is  a  prominent  object  of  this  Society,  as  expressed  in  its  title, 
to  aflbrd  relief  and  advice  to  free  negroes,  unlawfully  held  in 
bondage,  and  this  object  is  farther  extended  to  assisting  persons 
seized  as  slaves  under  our  laws.  To  carry  out  this  benevolent 
design,  the  Society  is  furnished  with  able  and  learned  counsel, 
who  gratuitously  render  their  services,  as  advocates  of  this  dis- 
tressed class  of  persons.  They  have  also  an  acting  committee, 
composed  of  six  members,  elected  annually,  to  serve  for  given 
periods,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  care  in  all  such  cases,  to  in- 
form the  counsel  of  their  occurrence,  to  attend  at  the  trial,  to  fur- 
nish means  for  procuring  testimony  in  a  word,  to  stand  by  the 
defenceless  prisoner,  and  see  that  the  protection  which  the  laws 
afford  is  extended  to  him. 

The  energy  and  zeal  of  Thomas  Shipley,  in  the  business  of 
this  committee,  soon  distinguished  him  as  the  most  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  in  this  department  of  its  duties.  So  intense 
was  his  interest  in  all  cases  where  the  liberty  of  his  fellow  man 
was  at  issue,  that  daring  a  period  of  many  years  he  was  scarcely 
ever  absent  from  the  side  of  the  unhappy  victim,  as  he  sat  before 
our  judicial  tribunals,  trembling  for  his  fate.  The  promptings  of 
interest,  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  the  world,  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  home,  were  all  cheerfully  sacrificed, 
when  his  services  were  demanded  in  these  distressing  cases. 
Often  has  he  left  the  pursuits  of  business,  in  which  his  pecuniary 
interests  were  materially  involved,  to  stand  by  the  unhappy  fu- 
gitive ill  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  with   an  alacrity  and  a  spirit 
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whicli  could  only  be  displayed  by  one  animated  by  the  loftiest 
principles  and  the  purest  philanthropy. 

Who  can  Ibrt^et  his  manly  and  honest  bearing,  as  he  stood 
before  the  unrelenting  and  arrogant  claimant,  watching  with  an 
eagle  eye  every  step  of  the  process  by  v/hich  he  hoped  to  gain 
his  victim  ?  Who  has  not  been  struck  with  his  expressive 
glances  toward  the  judge,  when  a  doubtful  point  arose  in  the 
investigation  of  the  case  ?  Who  has  not  caught  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  delight  which  beamed  from  his  countenance,  when  a 
fact  was  disclosed  which  had  a  favorable  bearing  on  the  liberty 
of  the  captive?  Who  has  not  admired  the  sagacity  with  which 
his  inquiries  were  dictated,  and  the  tact  and  acumen  with 
which  he  managed  every  part  of  his  cause  ?  His  principle  was 
unhesitatingly  to  submit  to  existing  laws,  however  unjust  their 
decrees  might  be,  but  to  scan  well  the  bearing  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  each  case,  and  to  see  that  nothing  was 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  or  in  the  legal  points  in  ques- 
tion, fully  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  law.  If  a  doubtful  point 
arose,  he  was  unwearied  in  investigating  it,  and  devoted  hours, 
days,  and  even  weeks,  in  the  collection  of  testimony  which  he 
thought  would  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  prisoner. 

'I'iirough  his  ujiliring  vigilance  many  victims  have  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  whose  title  to  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  was  undoubted,  and  many 
others  whose  slavery  was  at  least  questionable. 

When  a  favorable  result  attended  his  labors,  he  used  frequently 
to  remark  that  he  experienced  a  pleasure  which  fully  compen- 
sated him  for  all  the  toil  and  anxiety  through  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  in  attaining  the  object.  In  addition  to  that  de- 
lightful feeling  which  unavoidably  accompanies  the  performance 
of  noble  actions,  and  which  constitutes  a  reward,  as  far  above 
mere  pecuniary  emolument  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth, 
he  was  cheered  with  the  gratitude  of  those  who,  through  his  in- 
strumentality, were  enabled  to  walk  abroad,  redeemed  and  dis- 
enthralled from  that  dark  spirit  which  would  bind  them  to  the 
earth,  as  beasts  of  burden. 

His  experience  fully  conlirraed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  co- 
lored man  had  a  heart  as  richly  endowed  with  the  lender  sensi- 
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bilities  of  our  nature,  and  as  susceptible  to  the  emotions  of  love 
and  gratitude,  as  is  possessed  by  those  of  a  fairer  complexion; 
and  althousrh  he  mav  have  met  with  occasional  instances  of  in- 
gratitude,  yet  these  he  considered  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
which  could  be  traced  to  a  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle, 
which  is  engendered  amongst  persons  of  all  colors  and  nations 
by  an  indulgence  in  vicious  and  depraved  habits. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  his  interference  could  be  of  no  avail, 
and  the  unhappy  captive  was  consigned  by  the  stern  decree  of 
law  to  a  life  of  bondage,  rendered  more  severe  from  the  tempo- 
rary enjoyment  of  liberty,  he  still  stood  by  him  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  exhorting  him  to  patience  and  resignation 
under  so  severe  a  trial,  and  encouraging  him  to  rely  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  Divine  Being,  with  whom  there  are  no 
distinctions  of  rank  or  color,  and  whose  protecting  arm  is  ex- 
tended alike  to  the  haughty  master  and  his  humble  slave. 

The  time  and  labor  expended  by  Thomas  Shipley  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  colored  people,  would  be  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  were  not  aware  of  his  extraordinary  devotion  to 
this  object.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  was  not  engaged  in 
some  work  of  benevolence,  connected  with  his  philanthropic 
pursuits. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  left  a  record  of  the 
many  cases  of  sulTering  in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them.  Such  a  narrative  would  abound  in 
thrilling  incidents,  and  would  unveil  scenes  of  woe,  which  could 
not  fail  to  touch  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  every  feeling  heart, 
while  it  would  convince  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  the 
"  North  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,"  that  they  are  laboring 
under  a  sad  delusion. 

The  only  notice  which  can  be  found  amongst  Thomas  Ship- 
ley's papers,  of  his  slave  cases,  is  contained  in  a  Memorandum 
Book,  which  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1835.  In  this 
book  he  has  noted,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  such  instances 
of  difficulty  or  distress  as  demanded  his  interference,  almost 
without  a  comment.  I  find  from  this  book  that  his  advice  and 
assistance  was  bestowed  in  twenty-five  cases,  from  Seventh  mo. 
16th,  to  Eighth  mo.  24th,  1830,  a  period  of  liiile  more  than  a 
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month.  A  luimber  of  these  cases  required  the  writing  of  letters 
to  distant  places  ;  in  some  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the 
parties  interested;  and  others  demanded  his  personal  attendance 
at  Court.  Tliis  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  amount  of  labor  vvliich  he  constantly  expended  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  benevolent  efforts ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
time  occupied  in  the  necessary  duties  of  his  ordinary  avocations, 
it  must  be  evident  that  he  possessed  not  only  extraordinary  hu- 
manity, but  uncommon  activity  and  energy,  to  have  accomplished 
so  much.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character, 
was  a  promptness  in  every  eflbrt  to  do  good,  and  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  until  it  was  accoraplisiied. — 
When  the  liberty  of  a  fellow  being  was  at  slake,  he  considered 
it  criminal  to  procrastinate  exertions  for  his  relief,  and  what  he 
did,  he  did  quickly,  and  with  his  wliole  strength. 

In  the  Memorandum  Book,  referred  to,  under  date  of  Twelfth 
mo.,  1835,  I  find  the  following  note ;  "Spent  eighteen  days  in 
the  trial  of  A.  Hemsley,  and  his  wife  Nancy,  and  her  three 
children,  arrested  at  Mount  Holly,  the  husband  claimed  by 
Goldsborough  Price,  executor  of  Isaac  Boggs,  of  Queen  Ann's 
county,  Maryland,  and  the  wife  and  children  by  Richard  D. 
Cooper,  of  the  same  county.  John  Willoughby,  agent  for  both 
claimants.  B.  R.  Brown  and  B.  Clarke,  attorneys  for  the  claim- 
ant, and  D.  P.  Brown,  J.  R.  Slack,  E.  B.  Cannon,  and  G.  W. 
Camblos,  for  defendants.  After  a  full  argument,  in  which  a  ma- 
numission was  produced  for  Nancy,  from  R.  D.  Cooper's  father, 
she  and  her  children  were  discharged,  but  her  husband  was  re- 
miuided;  on  which  a  certiorari  was  served  on  the  judge,  and  a 
habeas  corpus  placed  in  the  sheriffs  hands." 

"  Alexander  was  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Tren- 
ton, Third  mo.  5lh." 

This  case,  thus  briefly  sketched,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
which  has  occurred  in  our  times,  an*  exhibits  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  talent,  energy,  and  self-devotion  of  Thomas  Ship- 
ley, in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  persons  seized  as  slaves. 
Soon  after  tlie  arrest  of  this  family,  information  of  the  fact  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  request  of  aid  and  counsel  from 
tlie  "Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,"  &.c.   Late  in  the  evenino-  a 
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a  friend  called  on  Thomas  Shipley  to  inform  him  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  he  was  lyin^  on  the  sofa,  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  head-ache,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  whicli  always  very 
much  reduced  his  strength  and  spirits.  When  the  business  of 
the  friend  was  made  known  to  him,  he  seemed  animated  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  narrative ;  he 
entered  at  once  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  proceed  the  next  morning  to  Mount  Holly.  He 
procured  the  aid  of  our  energetic  and  distinguished  counsellor, 
David  Paul  firown,  who,  with  his  usual  humanity  and  disinte- 
restedness, in  all  cases  where  liberty  is  at  stake,  accompanied 
him  and  remained  during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  briefly  the  following  :  The  woman  and 
children  had  been  regularly  manumitted  in  Delaware  by  the 
father  of  the  claimant,  while  the  title  of  the  father  to  freedom 
was  less  positive,  though  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  a  vigorous 
effort  on  his  behalf. 

The  first  object  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  tlie  alleged  fugi- 
tive, was  to  prove  the  manumission  of  the  mother  and  children, 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  the  necessary  documents  for  that  purpose 
were  collected  and  arranged.  After  the  trial  had  proceeded, 
however,  for  a  short  time,  counsellor  David  Paul  Brown  dis- 
covered a  defect  in  the  testimony  on  this  point ;  the  necessary 
papers,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  Chief  Justice  of 
Delaware,  were  missing,  and  without  them  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  the  case.  The  fact  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Thomas  Shipley — he  saw  that  the  papers  must  be  had,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  procured  without  a  visit  to  Dover,  in  Dela- 
ware. He  at  once  determined  to  repair  thither  in  person,  and 
obtain  them.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  claimant's  counsel, 
who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  omission  and  hurried 
the  case  to  a  decision,  he  started  on  the  evening  of  Sixth  day, 
and  travelled  as  fast  as  possible  to  Dover,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea- 
son unusually  cold  and  inclement.  On  the  next  morning 
inquiries  were  made  in  all  directions  for  friend  Shipley:  it  was 
thought  strange  that  he  should  desert  his  post  in  the  midst  of  so 
exciting  and  momentous  a  trial,  and  at  a  time  when  his  presence 
seemed  to  be  particularly  required.     The  counsel  for  the  prison- 
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ers,  who  wore  aware  of  his  movements,  proceeded  with  the  ex- 
amination t)i'  witnesses  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  procuring  tliis  important  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony, 
and  thus  to  procrastinate  the  period  when  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  sum  up  the  case. 

Fortunately,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  whicli  Thomas 
Shipley  set  out  upon  his  journey,  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn, 
and  farther  proceedings  were  postponed  until  Second  day 
morning.  At  the  jneeting  of  the  Court,  in  the  morning,  the 
expected  messenger  was  not  tliere,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
counsel  was  taxed  still  farther  to  procrastinate  the  important 
period.  After  consuming  three  hours  in  debate  upon  legal 
points,  &c.,  he,  who  was  so  anxiously  looked  for,  came  hurry- 
ing through  the  crowd,  making  his  way  toward  the  bench.  His 
countenance  and  his  movements  soon  convinced  the  wondering 
spectators  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  sometlung  important,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  mystery  of  his  absence  was  revealed,  by  the 
production  of  the  document  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 
This  document  completely  established  the  legal  title  of  the  mo- 
ther and  children  to  freedom,  and  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  persecutors.  This  result  was  obtained  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  the  multitude,  and  to  the  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of  the 
miserable  beings  who  were  seeking  to  make  properly  of  a  de- 
fenceless female  and  her  innocent  oflspriiig. 

The  constant  exertion  and  fatigue  endured  by  our  devoted 
friend,  in  procuring  these  documents,  travelling  in  tlie  midst  of 
winter,  almost  without  stopping  to  take  nourishment  or  repose, 
had  produced  a  state  of  prostration,  which  brought  on  an  attack 
of  nervous  head-ache,  the  severity  of  which  caused  his  friends 
considerable  uneasiness.  This,  however,  was  soon  dispelled  by 
the  invigorating  iiilluence  of  sleep,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was 
prepared  for  another  campaign  in  the  case  of  the  distressed  hus- 
band and  father.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
Judge  H.,  before  whom  this  cause  was  tried,  was  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  and  possessed  all  those  predilections  in  favor  of  the  claims 
of  slaveholders,  which  are  engendered  by  the  education  and 
habits  of  those  who  are  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  slavery.  How- 
ever upright  may  be  the  intentions  of  such  a  judge,  it  will  not  be 
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denied  tliat  in  a  doublful  case  his  decision  might  be  influenced 
by  the  peculiar  bias  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  parties  inte- 
rested :  and  hence  the  friends  of  the  colored  man,  although  con- 
vinced that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  establish  his  slavery, 
were  seriously  apprehensive  that  the  mind  of  the  judge  would 
not  be  so  readily  brought  to  this  point,  and  that  his  decision 
would  be  against  them.  By  such  an  event  the  unfortunate  man 
would  be  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  now  joyful  and  emancipated 
family,  and  consigned  to  a  life  of  bondage,  rendered  doubly  op- 
pressive from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  inflicted. 

To  avert  this  calamity,  his  able  and  persevering  counsel,  D. 
P.  Brown,  suggested  an  expedient  as  humane  as  it  was  ingenious. 
He  proposed  that  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  would  oblige  the 
judge  to  remove  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  habeas 
corpus  from  the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  should  both  be  in  readi- 
ness when  the  decision  of  the  judge  should  be  pronounced,  in 
order  that  if  it  should  be  unfavorable,  the  writs  might  be  at  once 
served,  and  thus  oblige  him  to  remand  the  prisoner,  not  into  the 
hands  of  the  claimant,  but  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  be 
brought  up  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  its  session  in  Trenton, 
for  another  trial. 

To  procure  these  writs  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  who  resided  at  Newark, 
and  again  Thomas  Shipley  was  ready  to  enter  with  alacrity  into 
the  service.  He  saw  the  importance  of  the  measure,  and  that  it 
would  require  prompt  action,  inasmuch  as  the  decision  of  the 
judge  would  probably  be  pronounced  on  the  following  day.  It 
fortunately  happened  that  a  friend  was  just  about  leaving  for 
Newark,  in  his  own  conveyance,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
case,  he  kindly  invited  friend  Shipley  to  accompany  him. 
They  left  in  the  afternoon,  travelled  all  night,  and  arrived 
at  Newark  by  daylight  on  the  following  morning.  The  weary 
traveller  was  unwilling,  however,  to  retire  to  bed,  although  the 
night  was  exceedingly  cold  and  tempestuous,  but  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  house  of  the  chief  justice.  He  called  the 
worthy  judge  from  his  bed,  offering  the  importance  of  his 
business,  and  the  necessity  of  speedy  action,  as  an   apology  for 

so  unseasonable  a  visit.      Chief  Justice   Hornblower,  on   being 
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inroniicil  ol  llic  circumstances  ol  the  case,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  having  it  in  his  j)o\ver  to  accede  to  his  wishes  and  treated 
him  vviih  a  respect  and  kindness  which  the  disinterested  benevo- 
lence of  his  mission  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  papers,  he  left  at  once  for  Mount 
Holly,  where  he  arrived  on  the  following  day,  in  time  to  place 
the  writs  in  the  hands  of  the  sheiilF,  just  before  the  decision  of 
Judge  H.  was  pronounced.  Had  he  consulted  his  ease  or  conve- 
nience, and  deferred  his  visit  to  Newark  a  few  hours,  or  had  he, 
as  most  men  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  done,  reposed 
liis  weary  limbs  after  a  cold  and  dreary  ride  of  eighty  miles,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  return  with  renewed  strength,  he  would 
have  arrived  too  late  to  render  this  meritorious  effort  efTectual.  As 
it  was,  he  was  there  in  time.  The  judge,  according  to  the  expect- 
ation of  the  friends  of  the  colored  man,  gave  his  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  the  slaveholders,  and  ordered  poor  Alexander  to  be  given 
up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  exasperated  claimant.  The  de- 
cision sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  anxious  and  excited 
multitude,  w  hich  perhaps  was  never  equalled  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  quiet  town.  The  friends  of  humanity  had  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  witness  the  proceedings  in 
the  case.  Many  of  them  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
soner ;  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity; 
he  was  an  industrious  and  orderly  citizen,  and  was  uni- 
versally respected  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  now  about  to  be  made  a  slave,  and  was  declared  in 
their  own  court  liouse  to  be  the  property  of  another  ;  the  respect- 
able citizen  and  the  industrious  freeman  was  adjudged  to  be  a 
menial,  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  owner.  The  father  was  about  to 
be  torn  from  his  lielpless  children;  the  husband,  in  defiance  of 
the  Divine  command,  was  to  be  fiercely  wrested  from  the  fond 
embrace  of  his  sorrowing  wife,  to  spend  his  days  in  misery  and 
toil.  And  all  this  was  to  be  done  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  a  just  regard  for  human  rights,  and  who  appreciated  the 
moral  worth  of  the  unhappy  victim.  Is  it  wonderful  that  under 
such  circumstances  there  should  have  been  a  deep  abhorrence  for 
the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  upon  humanity,  and  a  general  and 
almost  unbounded  sympathy  for  the  innocent  captive  ?     The  dis- 
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play  of  any  oilier  leelino^  would  have  evinced  on  tlie  part  of  the 
people  a  state  of  moral  apathy  more  suited  to  the  dark  regions  of 
slavery,  than  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  and  enlightened  state. 

But  it  was  destined  that  those  feelings  of  honest  indignation 
should  be  speedily  supplanted  by  the  warm  gushings  of  public 
gratitude  and  joy.  The  friend  of  justice  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  despairing  prisoner,  conscious  of  the  favorable  turn  which 
his  case  was  about  to  assume,  awaiting  the  proceedings  of  the 
sheriff,  which  he  knew  must  suspend  the  execution  of  the  deci- 
sion which  the  judge  had  just  pronounced. 

While  public  feeling  was  in  this  state  of  almost  frantic  excite- 
ment,— the  judge,  stern  and  inflexible  in  his  purposes,  and  the 
clan  of  greedy  claimants  ready  to  seize  upon  their  prey, — up 
stepped  the  sheriff,  with  his  writ  of  certiorari ;  this  he  deliberately 
handed  to  the  judge.  It  was  instantly  returned,  and  the  stern 
olficer  who  sat  unmoved  by  a  scene  to  which  he  was  probably 
not  unaccustomed,  and  conceiving,  perhaps,  his  official  dignity 
was  impugned,  still  persisted  in  his  determination,  that  the  pri- 
soner should  be  handed  over  to  his  claimant.  The  prudence 
and  foresight  of  Thomas  Shipley  and  his  friends  had  provided, 
however,  for  this  anticipated  difiiculty.  Happily  for  the  prisoner, 
he  was  yet  embraced  under  the  provision  of  that  Constitution 
which  secured  to  him  the  protection  of  a  habeas  corpus,  and  this 
threw  around  him  a  shieW  which  his  enemies  could  not  not  pene- 
trate. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  signed  by  the  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  demanding  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  its  next  term,  was  now  produced! 

The  astonished  judge  found  himself  completely  foiled.  He  had 
exercised  his  authority  to  its  utmost  limit,  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  his  slaveholding  friends,  and  had  given  the  influence 
of  his  station  and  character  to  bolster  up  the  "  patriarchal  insti- 
tution;" but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Just  as  they  supposed  they  had 
achieved  a  victory,  they  were  obliged,  with  fallen  crests,  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  dictates  of  a  higher  tribunal,  and  to  see  their  victim 
conveyed  beyond  their  reach  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sheriff. 

In  the  Third  month,  (March,)  the  case  was  brought  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  tinal  adjudication.  In  the  meantime, 
Thomas  Shipley  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  have  the  facts 
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collected  and  arranged,  lie  procured  the  aid  ol  an  intelligent, 
and  humane  friend  of  the  cause,  who  resided  near  Trenton,  to 
attend,  personally,  to  the  case,  and  secured  the  legal  services  of 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  virtuous  statesmen  of  the  age,  and  as  a  warm  and  zealous 
friend  of  the  oppressed.  Under  these  happy  auspices,  the  case 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  gave  rise  to  a  highly  inte- 
resting and  important  argument;  in  which  the  distinguished 
Frelinghuysen  appeared  as  the  disinterested  advocate  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  urged  upon  the  Court  his  claim  to  liberty  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  speech  which  was  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  and  eloquent  efforts,  and  added  another  to  the  many 
laurels  which  his  genius  and  philanthropy  liave  achieved. 

The  opinionof  Chief  Justice  Ilornblower  was  given  at  length, 
and  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  soundness  and  extent  of  legal 
knowledge,  with  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  humanity,  well  worthy 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  New  Jersey. 

By  this  decision,  Alexander  Ilelmsley  was  declared  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  returned  with  rejoicing  into  the  bosom  of  his  dis- 
tracted family,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  free  citizen. 

Thus  terminated  this  interesting  case,  which  for  several 
months  agitated  the  public  mind  of  Burlington  county,  to  an 
extent  almost  unequalled.  It  had  its  use  in  rousing  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  outrages  which  might  be  practised  on  her  free  colored  in- 
habitants, under  the  shelter  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
such  a  change  in  her  code,  as  should  allbrd  more  perfect  protec- 
tion for  these  defenceless  citizens. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  following  the  decision  of 
this  case,  a  law  was  passed,  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
to  persons  seized  as  slaves — a  law  which  places  that  state  on 
an  honorable  footing  with  several  of  her  sisters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  part  which  Thomas  Shipley  bore  in  these  proceedings, 
is  gathered  from  the  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  case  here 
given. 

It  will  not  he  denied  that  the  facts  of  the  narrative  display,  on 
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his  part,  a  tle<Tree  of  activity  and  exertion,  in  behalf  of  his  injured 
fellow  beincfs,  which  nothinjr  hut  tlie  most  extraordinary  philan- 
thropy could  have  induced.  Suddenly  summoned  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  strangers  residing  in  another  state,  and  unknown  to 
him,  he  leaves  his  home  when  the  calls  of  business  are  unusually 
pressing,  and  when  the  elements  conspire  to  render  the  domestic 
fire-side  peculiarly  delightful.  He  travels  two  long  journeys, 
without  any  arrangements  for  his  comfort  or  convenience.  He 
spends  eighteen  anxious  days  and  nights,  with  his  mind  intensely 
interested  in  the  issue  of  a  most  exciting  trial,  and  his  body 
racked  by  unusual  fatigue.  He  does  all  this  at  a  consider- 
able pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  without  the  least  view  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  The  objects  of  his  sympathy  are  poor,  de- 
fenceless, and  unknown, — among  "  the  peeled,  the  meted,  the 
outcast  of  earth."  The  benevolence  of  such  a  man,  must  be  pure 
and  undefiled, — it  is  untainted  by  worldly  considerations — un- 
adulterated by  a  selfish  motive. 

Such  disinterested  devotion  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
defenceless  and  oppressed,  had  it  been  displayed  only  in  the 
instance  recited,  would  be  sufficient  to  enrol  the  name  of  Thomas 
Shipley  on  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race;  but  when  we 
consider  that,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  his  history  abounds 
in  similar  incidents,  and  that  he  uniformly  stood  forth  as  the 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  oppressed,  regardless  of  the  sacrifices 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  on  their  behalf,  we  are  disposed 
to  view  him  as  one  of  that  noble  band  whose  lives  have  been 
consecrated  to  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  whose 
names  will  illumine  the  moral  firmament,  so  long  as  virtue  and 
truth  shall  command  the  homage  of  mankind. 

Thomas  Shipley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  was  an  active  agent  in  those  stirring  move- 
ments which  are  now  arousing  the  nation  to  a  consideration  of 
the  enormities  of  slavery,  to  an  extent  altogether  unprecedented. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
which  assembled  in  this  city  in  18.33,  and  a  signer  of  their  de- 
claration of  sentiments.  At  this  meeting  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  many  individuals  who  had  recently  espoused  the 
righteous  cause  of  abolition  :  most  of  these  were  personally  un- 
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known  to  liim,  wliile  he  was  familiar  with  others  only  through 
rcjjorl.     He  at  once  mingled  in  their  deliberations,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  were  of  congenial  views  and  feelings.     Tiiis 
ascertained,  he  entered  into  their  proceedings  with  his  character- 
istic energy  and  zeal.    He  admired  the  noble  and  lofty  principles 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  the  Christian  boldness  with  which 
they  attacked  the  monster  of  oppression,  and  the  peaceable  and 
moral  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  operate.     He  saw  and 
felt   that   they  were  aware  of  the  solemnity  and   importance  of 
their  enterprise,  and  that  they  engaged   in   it  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice their  reputations,  their  fortunes,  and  if  need  be,  their  lives. 
He  knew  from  experience,  that  a  systematic  a!;d  extended  effort 
to  difl'use  the  principles  which  they  had   so   boldly  announced, 
would  be  met  by  fierce  and  desperate  opposition,  and  that  for  a  sea- 
son the  more  deeply  and  extensively  they  took  root  in  the  public 
mind,  the  louder  and  fiercer  would  be  the  opposition.   He  saw  in 
futurity  the  attacks  which  would  be  made  on  the  persons  of  abo- 
litionists, the  popular  tumults   which   might   be   raised   against 
them,  and  the  odium  and  revilings  which  their  opponents  would 
heap  upon  them.     To  all  these  things  he  was  individually  accus- 
tomed, and  he  hailed  the  men  who  were  willing  and  ready  to  en- 
counter them  for  the  cause  of  truth,  as  brethren,  friends,  and  allies. 
At  this  period  he  had  passed   the   prime   of  life,  and   had   been 
from  his  early  youth  an  industrious  and  unwearied  laborer  in  the 
abolition  cause.     He  had  spent  much  time  and  money  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  fellow  men,  and  he  had  anxiously  ^and  unceas- 
ingly watched  over  their  interests.     He  had  often  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  oppression  over  justice,  in  despite  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous eflbrts  of  himself  and   his   friends   to   prevent  it.       While 
others  had  stood  appalled  at  the  rapid  strides  which  slavery  was 
making  in  our  country,  and  had  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  dispi- 
rited and    unnerved,  he  was   amongst   the   few  who   still  stood 
firm  and  inflexible  in  their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  avarice  and  oppression  which  was  sweeping   over  the  land. 
He  now  witnessed  a  mighty  and  sudden  accession  of  strength  to 
the  languishing  cause;    he  saw  men,  distinguished  for  talent  and 
piety,  warmly  engaged  in  pleading   for  those    who   could    not 
plead  for  themselves,  and  he  was  convinced  that  they  had  embarked 
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in  the  enterprise  animated  by  a  holy  and  unquenchable  zeal.  It 
might  have  been  supposed,  that  under  these  circumstances  a  ve- 
teran in  the  cause  like  himself  would  have  been  content  to  give 
his  name  and  influence  to  the  work,  and  to  transfer  the  active 
and  self-denying  services  which  it  demanded  to  those  who  were 
more  vigorous  and  youthful.  But  this  was  not  his  course;  in- 
stead of  diminishing  his  exertions  they  received  a  new  impulse. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  united  to  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  age.  He  had  entered  anew  into  a 
great  moral  struggle,  which  he  believed  to  be  based  upon  ever- 
lasting truths,  and  to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous  re- 
sults ;  the  combatants  were  few,  and  the  enemy  was  powerful, 
and  he  preferred  a  station  in  the  front  rank  of  the  assailants. 
This  he  took  and  maintained  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  more  devotedly 
engaged  in  his  abolition  labors  than  at  any  previous  period.  It 
was  his  constant  desire  to  diffuse  the  principles  which  had  been 
so  fearlessly  assumed  by  the  Convention,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  anti-slavery  societies  throughout  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
the  Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was  formed  through 
much  opposition,  in  1835,  and  he  steadily  adhered  to  its  meet- 
ings, notwithstanding  the  threats  which  were  so  loudly  made  by 
the  enemies  of  public  order. 

In  the  midst  of  popular  commotions  and  tumults  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  anti-slavery  principles,  he  stood  calm  and 
unmoved.  Having  been  long  known  as  a  firm  friend  of  the 
rights  of  the  colored  man,  and  being  amongst  the  most  efficient 
public  advocates  of  his  cause,  he  was  of  course  subjected  to  the 
rcvilings  and  villification  which  are  so  liberally  heaped  upon  the 
abolitionists  at  the  present  time.  His  name  was  associated  with 
that  of  Tappan,  Birney,  Green,  Jay,  Garrison,  and  other  leading 
abolitionists  who  have  been  singled  out  by  slaveholders  and  their 
abettors  as  fit  subjects  for  the  merciless  attacks  of  excited  and 
infuriated  mobs. 

In  several  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  city  to  stir 
up  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  against  the  advocates  of  human 
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riclils,  his  person  aiul  ijropeity  have  been  openly  threatened 
with  assault.  Such  menaces  failed,  however,  to  deter  him  from 
the  steady  performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  solemn  duly. 
Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  trutli  of  llie  principles  which  he 
had  espoused,  he  relied  with  unwavering  confidence  upon  the 
Divine  power  for  their  ultimate  triumph,  and  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  advocated  them.  When  his  friends  expressed 
their  anxiety  for  his  safety,  he  always  allayed  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  evinced  by  the  firmness  and  benignity  of  his  manner 
that  he  was  divested  of  the  fear  of  man,  and  acted  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  that  spirit  which  is  from  above.  An  instance  of  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  good  cause,  is  noted  in  his 
Memorandum  Book,  under  date  of  Eighth  month  13th,  1836. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  ellorts  of  his  valuable  life, 

I  allude  to  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  liarrisburg,  with  a  view 
of  visiting  our  worthy  chief  magistrate,  and  of  informing  the 
citizens  of  the  principles  of  abolitionists,  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  a  State  Convention,  in  the  assembling  of  which,  at  that 
place,  he  took  a  warm  interest.  On  this  occasion,  lie  paid 
a  visit  to  the  governor,  and,  after  a  free  and  interesting  conver- 
sation, invited  his  attendance  to  a  meeting  which  he  proposed 
to  hold,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  governor  with  a  number  of  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Harrisburg  assembled  in* front  of  the  build- 
ing which  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  were  unable 
to  obtain  admission,  in  consequence  of  the  ellorts  of  some  evil 
disposed  persons,  who  had  prevented  the  house  from  being 
opened.  The  company  then  repaired  to  a  private  house,  and 
here  friend  Shipley  commenced  his  discourse. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  for  which  Pennsylvania  was  so  early  distinguished, 
and  of  their  utter  inconsistency  with  the  toleration  of  negro 
slavery — of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  country — of 
its  rapid  extension — of  the  means  taken  for  its  abolition,  first 
by  the  Society  of  Friends— of  the  spreading  of  their  principles 
amonirst  other  reliirious  communities — of  the  formation  ol  the 
Tennsylvania  Abolition  Society  in  1774 — of  its  charter  from  the 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  revolution — of  the  springing  up 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  states — of  the  gradual  decline  of 
slavery,  under  the  influence  of  abolition  principles — of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cotton  gin,  by  which  a  powerful  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
demand  for  slaves,  causing  a  rapid  and  alarming  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  from  this  period. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  means  proposed  by  abolitionists  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  system,  being  chiefly  by  the  power  of  con- 
science acting  on  the  hearts  of  the  oppressors,  and  by  the  creation 
of  a  sound  state  of  public  feeling  amongst  the  abettors  of  the 
system  at  the  North. 

He  repelled  with  earnestness  and  ability  the  foul  calumnies 
urged  against  the  advocates  of  human  rights,  and  strove  to  con- 
vince his  respectable  auditory  that  their  measures  were  rational 
and  peaceful. 

It  is  said  by  a  friend  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
who  had  heard  many  expositions  of  anti-slavery  sentiments,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  discourses  to 
which  he  had  ever  listened.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was  ex- 
cellent, and  they  strongly  urged  the  lecturer  to  address  the  peo- 
ple on  the  following  evening.  He  felt  obliged  to  return  home, 
however,  on  the  following  day,  being  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  labors. 

It  appears  altogether  probable  that  this  discourse  presented  the 
great  subject  of  slavery  to  the  mind  of  our  worthy  governor,  in 
a  light  in  which  he  had  not  before  viewed  it,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  noble  and  independent  sentiments  which  he 
subsequently  so  fearlessly  expressed,  and  which  have  rendered 
him  so  illustrious  as  a  virtuous  and  independent  statesman. 

The  active  part  which  Thomas  Shipley  took  in  the  present 
anti-slavery  movements,  did  not  diminish  his  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Society.  He 
was  a  steady  attender  of  its  meetings,  and  exercised  his  wonted 
care  on  all  subjects  connected  with  its  interests, 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  his  services  were  acknow- 
ledged by  his  fellow  members,  by  his  election   to  the  office  of 

president. 
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On  taking  liis  scat  in  this  station,  he  delivered  a  feeling  and 
impressive  address,  urging  his  fellow  members  to  renewed  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  tlic  oppressed.  He  at  once  entered  npon  his 
duties,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  which  infused  new  life  in  all 
around  iiim,  and  added  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution,  which  has  since  been  evident. 

The  incessant  and  fatiguing  labors  in  which  Thomas  Shipley  was 
engaged,  had  sensibly  affected  the  vigor  of  a  constitution  natu- 
rally delicate,  and  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  disease.  He  was  seized  in  the  autumn  of  1836  with  an  at- 
tack of  intermittent  fever,  which  confined  him  to  the  house  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  very  much  reduced  his  strength  ;  while 
recovering  from  this  attack,  he  experienced  an  accession  of  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  a 
few  hours  before  his  death,  he  inquired  of  his  physicians  as  to 
the  probable  issue  of  his  case;  when  informed  of  his  critical  con- 
dition, he  received  the  intelligence  with  composure,  and  imme- 
diately requested  Dr.  Atlee,  who  was  by  his  side,  to  take  down 
some  directions  in  regard  to  his  affairs,  on  paper.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  he  quietly  lapsed  into  the  sleep  of  death,  in 
the  morning,  on  tlie  17th  of  Ninth  month,  183G. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  received  with  astonishment  and  grief, 
throughout  his  extensive  circle  of  friends;  they  felt  as  though  a 
mighty  man  had  fallen,  and  they  looked  around  in  vain  for  one 
who  could  till  his  place. 

He  fell,  too,  at  a  period  pregnant  with  important  events,  in 
the  developement  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor,  and  when 
his  services  were  peculiarly  valuable. 

But  such  was  the  will  of  Providence,  and  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  bow  to  his  wise  and  inscrutable  decrees.  To  the  colored 
people,  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  startling — their  grief  was 
sincere  and  heartfelt — their  whole  community  was  bowed  down 
in  public  lamentation.  Their  warmest  and  most  steadfast  friend 
was  no  more  ;  and  many  of  them  felt  as  if  bereaved  of  their 
only  earthly  protector. 

They  repaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  house  of  their  benefac- 
tor, to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  event,  and  to  obtain  a  last  and 
mournful  glance  at  his  lifeless  body.     Parents  brought  their  lit- 
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tie  ones  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
features  of  the  departed,  now  inanimate  in  death,  they  taught 
their  infant  minds  the  impressive  lesson,  that  there  laid  the  mor- 
tal remains,  of  one  who  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  disen- 
thralment  of  their  race,  and  whose  memory  they  should  ever 
cherish  with  gratitude  and  reverence. 

But  when  the  period  arrived  for  committing  his  remains  to  the 
silent  tomb,  the  evidence  of  deep  and  pervading  sorrow  amongst 
the  colored  people  was  most  strikingly  evident. 

Thousands  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dwelling,  anxious 
to  testify  their  respect  for  his  memory,  whose  serious  deport- 
ment and  dejected  countenances  evinced  that  they  were  fully 
sensible  of  their  loss.  Theirs  was  not  the  gaze  of  the  indifter- 
ent  crowd,  which  clusters  around  the  abodes  of  fashion  and  splen- 
dor, to  witness  the  pomp  and  circumstance  attendant  on  the  in- 
terment of  the  haughty  or  the  rich.  It  was  a  solemn  gathering, 
brought  together  by  the  impulse  of  feeling,  to  mingle  their  tears 
and  lamentations  at  the  grave  of  one  whom  they  had  loved  and 
revered  as  a  protector  and  a  friend. 

In  that  concourse  was  to  be  seen  the  aged  mother,  whose  son 
(the  only  hope,  perhaps,  of  her  declining  years)  had,  through 
the  interference  of  Thomas  Shipley,  been  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  slavery  under  the  most  threatening  circumstances. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  traversing  the  trackless  ocean,  and  by  some 
mishap  had  been  landed  on  a  spot  of  our  boasted  republic  where 
the  color  of  the  skin  is  considered  as  a  badge  of  servitude  ;  here 
he  had  been  seized,  bound,  and  cast  into  prison,  to  await 
the  interference  of  some  friend  of  humanity,  or  to  be  sold 
for  jail  fees  into  interminable  exile,  far  away  from  his  family 
and  friends.  The  story  of  his  wrongs  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Thomas  Shipley.  With  his  wonted  humanity,  he  had  immediately 
obtained  and  forwarded  the  documents  necessary  to  establish  his 
title  to  freedom,  and  had  thus  restored  him  to  the  rights  of  a  free- 
man, and  to  the  embraces  of  his  dependant  and  sorrow  stricken 
parent. 

Tell  me  not  that  those  tears  which  flow  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks,  are  not  the  tears  of  heart-felt  grief — or  that  the  name  of 
Shipley  will  not  be  entwined  in  Ikt  inmost  soul,  while  recollec- 
tion endures,  and  reason  holds  her  seat. 
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As  the  funeral  procession  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  along 
through  the  silent  crowd,  did  you  not  see  the  tear  starting  into 
the  eye  of  the  mother,  who,  with  her  infant  in  arms,  had  come 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cofTia  which  contained  the  lifeless  body 
of  her  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Perhaps  that  mother  had  been  living  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  a  happy  liome,  when  at  an  unexpected  hour  the  ruthless  agent 
of  some  Southern  taskmaster  had  entered  her  peaceful  abode, 
and  seized  with  iron  grasp  the  protector  of  herself  and  little  ones, 
claiming  him  as  the  property  of  his  fellow  man;  he  was  hurried 
off  to  the  lonely  cell  of  a  prison,  from  thence  to  be  conveyed  far 
away  from  the  enjoyments  of  home,  and  to  pine  away  in  a  bond- 
age far  more  intolerable  than  death  . 

At  this  dread  hour,  when  all  seemed  lost,  and  when  her  soul  was 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  despair,  she  espied  the  form  of  him 
whose  remains  were  now  about  being  committed  to  the  silent 
grave.  He  came  like  a  ministering  angel  to  her  relief;  his  coun- 
tenance was  lit  up  with  interest  and  sympathy  on  her  behalf,; 
by  assurances  of  his  protection,  he  revived  her  languishing  spirits 
and  inspired  her  with  the  invigorating  inlluence  of  hope,  lie 
carefully  investigated  the  case  of  her  husband,  scanned  well  the 
testimony  brought  against  him,  showed  its  fallacy,  and  restored 
him  to  the  possession  of  those  rights  which  had  been  so  cruelly 
invaded.  Tell  me  not,  that  the  rememberance  of  this  noble  deed 
will  not  live  in  her  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  husband,  until 
their  latest  breath,  and  that  the  tears  which  now  drop  from  her 
eye  lids  are  not  the  tears  of  heartfelt  grief. 

This,  my  friends,  is  not  a  fancied  sketch.  You  who  were 
present  at  the  scene,  must  have  witnessed  the  deep  sorrow  which 
reigned  over  the  assembled  throng ;  you  must  felt  an  influence 
which  no  tongue  could  describe,  or  pen  pourtray ;  an  influence 
which  was  eloquent  in  proclaiming  thai  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  thelastsad  ollice  and  respect  to  him  whom  they 
had  loved. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Thomas  Shipley  was  clear,  cogent,  some- 
times eloquent,  and  always  impressive.  He  never  attempted 
oratorial  effect,  or  studied  harangues.     He  generally  spoke  ex- 
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teinporaneously,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  anil  what  he  said 
came  warm  from  the  heart — it  was  the  simple  and  unadorned  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  was,  however, 
argumentative,  and  even  logical,  when  the  occasion  required  it. 
When  intensely  interested,  his  eye  was  full  of  deep  and  piercing 
expression,  and  his  whole  manner  excited  in  his  audience  a  fixed 
and  deep  attention. 

Although  his  education  had  been  limited,  and  his  pursuits 
aflbrded  him  but  little  leisure  time,  yet  he  indulged  his  fondness 
for  reading,  and  exhibited  a  refined  literary  taste  in  his  selections. 
He  has  left  amongst  his  books  and  papers  eight  manuscript 
volumes  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  filled  with 
beautiful  selections,  copied  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  culled 
from  the  writings  of  many  of  the  most  gifted  authors,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

These  extracts  are  generally  of  a  moral  and  religious  caste, 
and  include  scraps  from  Young,  Milton,  Addison,  Burns,  Cow- 
per,  Watts,  Akenside,  Pope,  Byron,  Hemans,  and  many  others. 

In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,  his  conversation  was  ani- 
mated and  instructive,  and  always  tempered  by  that  kindness 
and  amenity  of  manners  which  endeared  him  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

He  was  no  bigot  in  religion.  His  mind  was  too  capacious 
to  admit  the  idea  that  religion  consisted  in  a  mere  belief  in 
creeds  and  opinions,  or  that  it  was  confined  to  a  particular  sect 
or  party.  He  viewed  it  as  an  operative  principle,  producing 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  all  those  who  em- 
braced it,  of  whatever  nation,  sect,  or  rank.  His  sentiment 
on  this  subject  appears  to  correspond  with  that  of  a  gifted 
and  pious  writer,  who  has  said  that  "  Christianity  lias  no 
plainer  purpose  than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man 
unutterably  dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on  outward  distinc- 
tions, to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts  for  the  elevation 
of  all." 

Acting  upon  these  ennobling  principles,  his  efibrls  for  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  were  not  clog- 
ged by  paltry  considerations  or  petty  jealousies  ;  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon  matters  of  religious 
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faith,  he  freely  tendered  the  same  right  to  olliers,  nor  did  he 
consider  a  dilference,  ever  so  wide,  sufficient  to  prevent  men  from 
uniting  in  tliose  great  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
whicli  iiilercst  our  common  nature.  While  his  friends  were 
amontrst  those  of  all  sects  and  parties,  so  will  his  virtues  be 
gratefully  remembered  wherever  his  deeds  are  known. 

He  is  gone  to  a  final,  and,  we  trust,  a  blissful  rest.  But  his 
memory  still  lives,  and  his  name  will  occupy  an  important  posi- 
tion in  that  bright  page  of  our  future  history,  which  shall  record 
the  final  achievement  of  a  moral  enterprise  unsurpassed  in  this 
our  day  for  the  magnitude  of  its  objects,  and  the  justice  and  sub- 
limity of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  sustained. 


OF 

EDWIN    PITT    A  T  L  E  E. 


We  have  now,  my  friends,  to  bestow  a  brief  space  of  time  in 
performing  the  remaining  duty  assigned  to  ns  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  may  not  be  expected  that  we  should  develope,  as 
fully  as  they  might  admit,  those  traits  of  character,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  carreer  of  the  lamented  friend  of  whom 
we  are  now  to  speak.  His  philanthropic  exertions  were  so 
closely  connected  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing, 
that  it  would  seem  almost  supererogatory  to  dwell  upon  them;  yet 
he  had  virtues  peculiarly  his  own,  which  gave  an  energy  and 
influence  to  his  character  which  distinguished  him  as  a  bright 
example  in  the  sphere  allotted  to  him. 

Edwin  Pitt  Atlee  was  born  in  Elizabeth  Town,  Lancaster 
county,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  Fifth  montli,  1799.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Edwin  and  Margaret  Atlee.  He  spent  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  place,  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  Here  young  Edwin  was  sent  to  school, 
and  during  childhood  acquired  the  elements  of  literature,  with 
usual  aptitude.  When  sufficiently  advanced,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  excellent  Benjamin  Tucker,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  who,  for  many  years,  was  rarely  excelled  for  the 
warmth  of  his  interests  in  its  objects,  and  for  his  steady  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Alluding  to  this  part  of  his 
life,  his  father  says:  "  Under  the  judicious  and  paternal  tuition 
of  Benjamin  Tucker,  his  intellect  and  higher  principles  were 
happily   cultivated."     After   this    period   he   was   sent  to    Latin 
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school,  and  acquired  an   excellent  knowledge  of   this  language, 
which  he  frequently  employed  to  advantage  in  after  life. 

He  completed  his  education  at  Westtow^n,  where,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  father,  "His  education  was  not  only  more  decidedly 
such  as  prepare^  him  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  also  those  principles  of  moralityand  piety  which  his  pa- 
rents had  endeavored  to  impress  were  deeply  and  permanently  in- 
culcated; and  in  that  institution  a  stability  of  character  was  acquired, 
which  although  not  altogether  proof  against  some  of  the  allure- 
ments to  youthful  gratifications,  yet  ever  reacted  before  it  sus- 
tained serious  injury,  and  preserved  him  in  settled  abhorrence  to 
many  of  the  vices  to  which  his  companions  were  subject,  and  in 
which  they  even  gloried."  After  completing  his  preliminary 
studies,  he  commenced  the  reading  of  medicine  with  his  father, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  for  whom  he  always  felt 
unusual  friendship  and  gratitude. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821  ;  at  this  time  he  was  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  principles  which  had  formed  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

Possessed  of  warm  and  sympathetic  feelings,  he  felt  deeply 
for  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted  on  the  colored  race — he  was 
alive  to  every  measure  which  was  proposed  for  their  relief,  and 
pursued  it  with  all  the  ardor  and  zeal  which  is  displayed  by  the 
youthful  mind  when  it  is  animated  by  noble  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples. 

The  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  the  stability 
of  character  which  he  early  evinced,  soon  gave  him  a  high  place 
in  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  his  fellow  members. 

He  was  called  when  quite  young  into  active  service,  and  fdled 
several  important  offices  with  ability  and  satisfaction.  He  was 
for  some  years  an  efficient  member  and  secretary  of  the  acting 
committee,  and  although  the  duties  of  his  profession  prevented 
his  personal  interference  in  many  of  those  cases  of  suffering  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  connexion  with  Thomas  Sliipley,  yet 
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he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  proffer  his  advice,  and  furnish 
his  pecuniary  aid  to  this  distressed  class  of  persons. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Convention  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  so 
early  as  the  year  1825,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body  he 
acted  as  its  secretary. 

In  attention  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Society,  he 
was  also  very  useful,  and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and 
efficiency,  and  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
opinions  on  questions  coming  before  the  Society  were  expressed 
with  a  frankness  and  dignity  which  claimed  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  his  suggestions  were  often  marked  by  excellent  sense 
and  judgment. 

But  the  effijrts  of  Ur.  Atlee  were  not  confined  to  the  meetings 
of  this  Society  ;  his  mind  was  often  engaged  in  deep  feeling  and 
reflection  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  frequently  a  theme 
of  conversation  with  him,  and  he  took  an  opportunity  on  all 
proper  occasions  to  bear  a  testimony  against  it. 

He  was  often  called  upon  to  defend  the  character,  and  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  our  colored  population  against  the  assaults 
made  upon  them  by  prejudiced  individuals,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  in  those  benevolent  schemes  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  io-norant  and  desraded 
amongst  them,  and  of  thus  elevating  them  above  the  foul  asper- 
sion of  their  enemies.  As  a  writer,  Dr.  Atlee  was  vigorous, 
clear,  and  eloquent,  and  he  employed  his  pen  on  many  occasions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed. 

His  address  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of 
Seventh  month,  1833,  is  a  cogent  and  impressive  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  slave;  it  was  published  by  the  request  of  his  hearers,  and 
may  profitably  be  consulted  on  many  points  touching  the  im- 
portant subject  of  which  it  treats. 

His  address  before  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the 
following  year,  was  also  published.  This  production  contains 
a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  small  space,  and  attests  the 
industry  and  judgment  of  the  author,  in  collecting  facts  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  audience. 
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Our  deceased  friend  was  also  an  active  and  prominent  sup- 
porter of  modern  anti-slavery  movements. 

He  was  the  coadjutor  of  Thomas  Shipley,  the  late  Evan 
Lewis,  and  several  others,  in  efforts  to  organize  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  who  com- 
municated with  the  friends  of  immediate  emancipation  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  holding  a  convention 
for  this  pupose  in  Philadelphia.  These  worthy  philanthropists 
with  some  other  members  of  this  Society,  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  abolition  principles,  when  the 
project  of  African  Colonization  was  presented  to  the  public. 
The  high  pretensions  of  this  scheme,  and  the  great  moral  in- 
fluence by  which  it  was  at  first  sustained,  induced  them, 
with  every  friend  of  the  man  of  color,  closely  to  examine 
its  merits,  and  intelligently  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  probable 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  this  oppressed  race.  They  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  system  was  founded  in  prejudice, 
and  was  calculated  very  seriously  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
principles  which  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  disseminate.^ 
They  saw,  too,  that  some  of  those  who  had  been  acting  with 
them,  had  been  deluded  into  a  support  of  the  measures  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  much,  as  they  believed,  to  their  injury  as 
the  real  friends  of  the  people  of  color. 

But  while  they  witnessed  with  sorrow  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
zeal  of  some  of  the  former  friends  of  abolition,  they  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  accession  of  many  new  converts,  who  had  been  led 
to  investigate  this  momentous  question,  by  means  of  the  coloni- 
zation effort,  and  having  discovered  its  tendency,  had  abandoned 
it  for  the  more  humane  and  effective  principles  of  abolition.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind  that  our  deceased  fellow  mem- 
bers stepped  forward,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  of  giving  a  new  and  powerful 
impetus  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  so  zealously  labored. 

For  such  an  undertaking.  Dr.  Atlee  seemed  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  possessed  of  talents  above  the 
common  order,  combined  with  warm  and  generous  feelings,  which 
were  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
men.     He  had  imbibed,  in  very  early  life,  such  views  as  taught 
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him  to  look  on  all  mankind  as  the  workmanship  of  one  Divine 
Creator,  and  as  endowed  by  him  with  inalienable  rights,  which 
clime  and  color  could  not  change,  and  which  could  not  innocently 
be  wrested  from  him.  He  had  cultivated  these  sentiments — they 
had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
until  they  were  infused  into  his  moral  constitution,  and  in- 
fluenced all  his  actions.  He  considered  the  inculcation  and 
practice  of  these  sentiments  as  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  had, 
when  quite  a  youth,  consecrated  his  energies  and  talents  to 
iheir  extension.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of 
vigor  and  activity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  when  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  join  his  energies  with 
others  in  diffusing  the  great  truths  which  he  deemed  effec- 
tual in  breaking  down  the  mass  of  error  and  wrong  by 
which  the  system  of  American  slavery  is  upheld.  He  en- 
tered into  the  field  of  labor  with  a  willing  heart,  and  in  a 
full  reliance  upon  the  Divine  power,  for  direction  and  support 
in  prosecuting  the  work  which  might  be  required  at  his  hands. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
which  met  in  this  city  in  1835,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
its  proceedings. 

It  became  his  duty  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  read  the  declaration  of  sentiments  which  was  issued 
by  that  body. 

His  fine,  clear  voice,  and  dignified  manner,  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  truths  contained,  in  the  declaration,  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  which  the  assembly  were  about  to  pledge  them- 
selves, and  produced  an  impression  which  will  abide  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  hearers  while  memory  holds  her  seat. 

From  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  the  energies  of  Dr.  Atlee  were  vigorously  directed  to 
advancing  the  principles  of  the  declaration.  He  was  a  steady 
attender  of  anti-slavery  meetings,  and  employed  a  great  portion 
of  the  time,  not  necessarily  devoted  to  his  profession  and  to  the 
care  of  his  family,  in  assisting  others  in  the  furtherance  of  what 
he  deemed  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

He  entered  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  the  day,  informing  them  of  the  principles 
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and  measures  of  abolitionists,  and  endeavoring  to  enlist  their  feel- 
ings on  behalf  of  their  oppressed  fellow  creatures.  Copies  of  these 
letters  are  found  amongst  his  papers  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian kindness  well  calculated  to  touch  even  the  obdurate  heart,  while 
they  portray  truths,  which  would  no  doubt  be  unwelcome  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  republicans  and  Christians, 
while  they  are  upholding  a  system  which  tramples  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man  in  the  dust. 

Dr.  Atlee  possessed  a  fluency  of  expression,  and  an  ease  of 
manner,  which  rendered  him  a  pleasing  public  speaker.  He 
was  always  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect,  and  his 
appeals  on  behalf  of  the  slave  were  oftentimes  impassioned  and 
efTective. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  this  respect  he  was  very  use- 
ful, and  will  long  be  missed  from  our  ranks.  Like  Thomas 
Shipley,  he  generally  spoke  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  without 
having  studied  or  arranged  his  discourse,  and  hence  what  he 
uttered  more  certainly  found  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

Although  Dr.  Atlee  was  solely  dependent  for  the  support  of  a 
large  family  upon  the  labors  of  a  profession  unusually  arduous, 
and  scarcely  ever  lucrative,  yet  he  distributed  of  his  means  for 
the  aid  of  the  distressed  with  a  liberality  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  his  means. 

Such  was  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  that  he  could  not 
withhold  his  mite  if  he  believed  it  could  diminish  in  any  way 
the  sum  of  human  woe.  Indeed,  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
was  sometimes  led  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  into  donations 
which  could  scarcely  be  sanctioned  by  prudence — a  fault  pos- 
sessed but  by  few,  and  certainly  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Atlee  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  brought  upon  him,  in  common  with  his  coadjutors, 
the  odium  of  many  prejudiced  and  interested  individuals,  for 
some  of  whom  he  had  always  cherished  a  high  regard.  This, 
however  trying  to  his  feelings,  did  not  alter  his  determination  to 
diffuse  those  righteous  principles,  upon  the  prevalence  of  which 
he  believed  the  very  salvation  of  his  country  depended.  And  he 
was  permitted  to  see  before  his  death,  that  a  change  was  work- 
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ing  amongst  his  friends  in  regard  to  his  ageney  in    the  elTorts   to 
difl'use  anti-slavery  principles. 

He  was  a  signer  of  the  call  for  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  enlisting  his  native 
state  in  the  great  moral  warfare  against  oppression  and  wron<if. 
Although  his  death  occurred  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion,  yet  his  services  were  remembered  by  those  who  had  anti- 
cipated much  from  his  co-operation  and  support.  He  was  industri- 
ous in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  great  moral  reformation  which  is  now 
in  progress  ;  and  we  trust  that  when  it  shall  be  effected,  his  me- 
mory will  be  cherished  with  gratitude  and  affection  by  all  those 
who  love  virtue,  and  admire  that  courage  which  nerves  the  Chris- 
tian to  cry  out  against  popular  evils,  even  though  they  may  be 
sanctioned  by  individuals  occupying  a  high  position,  both  in 
church  and  state. 

As  a  physician.  Dr.  Atlee  was  intelligent,  well  informed,  and 
skilful,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
the  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren. 

His  bland  and  amiable  manners,  and  the  native  goodness  of 
his  heart,  endeared  him  very  strongly  to  many  to  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  administer  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress  ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  long  remember  his  benevolent  smiles  as  he  stood 
by  the  couch  of  sickness,  soothing  the  distresses  of  the  suffering 
and  atflicted. 

As  a  citizen,  Dr.  Atlee  was  conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community,  and  for  the  pro- 
moting of  every  object  which  tended  to  enlarge  the  borders  of 
knowledge,  and  to  impart  strength  and  perpetuity  to  our  free 
institutions.  He  was  the  patron  and  friend  of  associations  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  However 
some  of  his  fellow  citizens  may  have  differed  from  him  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  yet  none  could  fail  to  award  to 
him  the  character  of  an  upright  and  useful  citizen,  and  to  respect 
him  as  an  intelligent  and  noble  minded  man. 

He  was  a  useful  and  exemplary  member  of  religious  society, 
and  held  a  high  place  in  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  fellow 
members. 

Born  and  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
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maintained  through  life  an  ardent  attachment  to  its  testimonies, 
and  was  religiously  concerned  to  hold  them  up  to  the  world. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  universality  and  saving  efficacy  of 
the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  was  in  a  good  degree  governed 
by  its  blessed  influences.  He  was  not  led,  however,  to  confine 
his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth,  to  his  own  society,  but  associated  with  others  in  diffusing 
the  great  principles  of  righteousness,  when  by  such  eflx)rts  he 
believed  the  cause  of  truth  would  be  advanced.  His  views  of 
religious  subjects  were  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  judge  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  not  by  those 
various  creeds  which  designate  them  as  members  of  a  particular 
denomination. 

Numerous  manuscripts  were  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Atlee,  which  exhibit  the  fervor  of  his  religious  feelings.  The 
following  little  scrap,  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Closing  Year," 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

"  Another  year  has  fled  !  Has  aught  been  done  towards 
accomplishing  the  great  design  of  my  probation  ?  Still  nearer 
to  the  grave!  have  I  improved  the  talents  with  which  Omnipo- 
tence has  gifted  me  ?  or  striven  to  make  my  peace  with  Him  to 
whom  we  must  all  render  a  strict  account?  Awful  consideration! 
In  the  depths  of  humiliation,  I  answer,  no. 

Mayest  thou,  O  Merciful  Father  !  forgive  all  my  transgres- 
sions, and  protect  me  henceforth  from  the  evil  one  !  Without 
the  support  of  thy  all-powerful  arm  I  perish. 

Grant  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  live  in  thy  law,  and  follow 
the  precepts  of  thy  beloved  Son,  in  whom  there  is  redemption 
and  salvation  !  Renew,  O  Lord  !  a  right  heart  within  me.  Let 
me  no  longer  walk  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  I  Wean 
me  from  the  lying  vanities  of  the  world  !" 

In  the  domestic  circle,  the  character  of  our  deceased  friend 
was  truly  exemplary.  He  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  one 
who  possessed  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  eminently  calculated 
to  render  him  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  rising  and  happy  family,  who  are  left,  while  yet 
young,  to  feel  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  father,  who  was 
anxiously  concerned  for  their  present  and  eternal  welfare. 

As  a  devoted  and  dutiful  son,  he  has  rarely  been  excelled,  and 
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his  character  in  this  relation  presents  a  model   worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  those  who  survive  him. 

Siicti  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  prominent 
traits  which  marked  the  character  of  our  departed  friend.  How- 
ever this  faint  tribute  of  aflection  may  Iiave  failed  in  presenting 
a  faithful  portraiture,  yet  1  trust  that  those  who  knew  him  best 
will  acknowledge  that  he  possessed  a  warm  and  affectionate 
heart,  impelled  by  an  ardent  and  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Atlee  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  active 
usefulness,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  philanthropist.  He  had 
but  just  entered  his  38th  year,  when  he  received  the  final  sum- 
mons. Constant  and  laborious  occupation  in  his  profession, 
had  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which, 
during  a  period  of  several  months,  made  secret  and  fatal  inroads 
upon  the  very  fountain  of  life,  before  it  had  excited  serious  ap- 
prehension in  his  own  mind,  or  amongst  his  friends.  In  the 
winter  of  1836  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  from  which  he  recovered  with  difficulty,  being  left  in 
a  state  of  impaired  health,  arising  from  the  more  insidious  and 
fatal  affection  of  the  heart.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  he  had  a  relapse,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  bleak 
rain  of  a  tempestuous  night  which  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
terminated  his  life.  During  his  last  illness,  he  appeared  fully 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  case,  and  frequently  re- 
fered  with  composure  to  the  probability  of  a  fatal  issue.  He 
was  calm  and  patient  during  the  attacks  of  pain  incident  to  his 
disease,  and  maintained  throughout  a  meekness  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  becoming  a  confiding  Christian. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  desired  his  family  to  collect 
around  his  bed,  and  bade  them  one  by  one  a  final  and  affectionate 
farewell,  imparting  to  each  such  advice  as  he  deemed  appro- 
priate. 

After  this,  he  desired  to  see  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  to 
whom  he  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  then  expe- 
rienced in  having  been  actively  engaged,  for  the  relief  of  his  op- 
pressed fellow  creatures,  and  of  the  ardent  desire  which  he  felt  that 
the  cause  might  prosper.    Thus  sealing  his  testimony  on  the  great 
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subject  of  Ininiaii  rights,  with  his  latest  breath.  He  died  peace- 
fully and  calmly  on  the  25th  day  of  Twelfth  month,  1836,  at 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


We  have  now  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  lives  of  our  de- 
ceased friends,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  great  cause  of 
human  rights. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  their  characters  to  dazzle  or  amaze 
us.  Theirs  were  not  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  the  triumphs  of 
genius,  the  possession  of  power.  They  sought  not  the  honor  of 
men,  nor  did  they  toil  for  fame,  yet  they  pursued  a  course 
of  virtue,  and  of  benevolent  effort  on  behalf  of  oppressed  hu- 
manity which  must  confer  upon  them  a  reputation  for  posterity, 
far  more  honorable  and  enduring  than  that  which  the  possession 
of  genius  or  talent,  when  uncontrolled  by  the  Divine  principle,  can 
achieve.  "It  may  safely  be  relied  on,"  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
"  that  much  more  imperishable  is  the  greatness  of  goodness, 
than  the  greatness  of  power,  or  greatness  of  talent,  and  the 
difference  will  progressingly  increase.  If,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  the  moral  condition  of  mankind  will  improve, 
their  estimate  of  the  good  portion  of  a  great  man's  character 
will  be  enhanced,  and  their  reprobation  of  the  bad  will 
become  more  intense,  until  at  length  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
respecting  some  of  those  who  now  receive  the  applauses 
of  the  world,  that  the  balance  of  public  opinion  is  against  them, 
and  that  in  the  universal  estimate  of  merit  and  demerit,  they 
will  be  ranked  on  the  side  of  the  latter."* 

In  this  univeral  estimate,  Thomas  Shipley  and  Edwin  P. 
Ailee  will  hold  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

And  may  we,  my  fellow  members,  follow  their  example,  and 
reap  the  same  reward.  May  their  removal,  at  a  time  so  full  of 
interest,  stimulate  us  to  renewed  exertion  in  extending  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  so  faithfully  advocated,  and  the  triumph 
of  which  was  to  them  as  a  morning  song,  and  an  evening  sacri- 
fice. 

♦  Dymond's  Principles  of  Morality. 


